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expounder of Indian philosophy, and, lastly, Sir William
Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal who
translated Shakuntala (1789), the Gita Govinda, and Ma-
nu's law-books into English; three years later in 1791,
Georg Forster translated Shakuntala into German and
thereby made it accessible to the new generation of wri-
ters and poets in Germany, among them Herder and
Goethe. Most of Jones* treatises on India were available
in German translation in the years 17957. His trans-
lation of Manu's Law Book had also been rendered into
German already in 1797. The Vedas, however, and the
entire literature of Buddhism was unknown in Europe
till 1830. In passing it may also be noted that Friedrich
Schlegel, whose book on 'The Language and Wisdom
of the Indians' (1808) constitutes the first German con-
tribution to Indology, learnt Sanskrit from an English
officer, Alexander Hamilton, in 1803, while they were
both interned together in Paris.

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, Indo-
logy became largely a province of German scholarship.
We are not concerned here with assessing their contribu-
tion to the study and knowledge of Indian civilization.
What strikes us most of ill today is the fact that at the
same time as the Germans ^discovered* their own lan-
guage and the propensities and idiosyncrasies of their own
civilization, they should also have welcomed so enthu-
siastically an alien literature, a foreign way of thinking
and conduct. The usual explanation we are offered is that
there exists some kind of mysterious affinity between the
German and the Indian mind, an affinity which, as a rale,
is thought to consist in a common tendency towards con-
templation and abstract speculation as well as in an incli-